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THE MIRACLES OF THE GOSPELS 



JOHN WILSON 
Lausanne, Switzerland 



For the moment the attention of New Testament scholars is 
directed to the teaching, rather than to the recorded acts, of Jesus. 
Even those who do not go to the length of declaring the subject of the 
gospel miracles to be a closed question, are glad to escape to the less 
controverted ground of the teaching. Whether or not the latter can 
be held as standing on a separate footing from the miracle, narratives, 
or whether we may hold, with Beyschlag, 1 that the two are so inti- 
mately and inextricably associated that they must on the whole stand 
or fall together, it is certainly a natural thing for those who are trained 
to scientific methods and imbued with the scientific spirit to fight 
somewhat shy of anything that claims the miraculous character. 
Is not alleged miracle discredited wherever the light of scientific 
inquiry can be fully turned upon it; and is not science — nay, is 
not the human mind — bound by its constitution and laws to reject, 
or at least to relegate to the domain of the unknowable, everything 
supernatural ? For, in the acquisition of knowledge, mind must always 
found upon experience, personally gathered, or imparted and authen- 
ticated by others; and the whole rationally arranged structure of our 
experience — or, in more technical terms, the whole apperceptive and 
organically related content of consciousness — is the instrument 
whereby new observational judgments are determined; and fresh 
additions are made to that content by adjusting each new item rela- 
tionally in its proper place in the organic structure of our acquired 
knowledge. The new and the unfamiliar must be assimilated through 
a process of analogy, and if no relation can be found to exist between 
some new phenomenon or alleged fact and the facts already ascer- 
tained, then, if we cannot absolutely determine it as false, we at least 
cannot adopt it as part of our real knowledge, since according to a 

I Das Leben Jesu, Vol. I, p. 280. 
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well-known philosophical axiom, "the unrelated must ever be to us 
the unreal." 

Yet, although all new knowledge and all new truth which we 
accept must be somehow in relation to previously acquired knowledge 
and truth, it does not follow that everything which transcends the 
range of past experience, and is for the time inexplicable, must be 
rejected as incredible. It is not so, for example, in the domain of 
physical science, when some new discovery is made, such as those of 
the Rontgen and Becquerel rays, and of the "miracle," as it has been 
termed, of radium, 2 whereby some of the fundamental ideas previously 
entertained in regard to matter seem to be revolutionized; for scien- 
tists are certain that, as nature is a system of organized unity, there 
can be no real contradiction between facts already established and 
any new phenomena which have been accurately observed, and the 
true scientific attitude toward them is not one of scornful rejection, but 
rather of patient investigation in order to discover, if possible, their 
explanation and connection with the system of previously ascertained 
truth. 

Men of science frequently employ the term "miracle" in the case 
of natural phenomena which are out of the common order; for 
example, in regard to the development, by certain molluscs such as 
the snail, of new eyes when the first have been accidentally lost, or the 
reproduction of limbs in the case of lizards, spiders, etc. Yet the 
development and growth of all organisms are equally inexplicable, 
and nature is full of miracles of this sort. 

Certainly it is not at this moment of scientific progress, when the 
horizon is widening in all directions, that any phenomenon can be 
summarily rejected merely because of its strange and inexplicable 
character. The boundary between the organic and inorganic, and 
between the physical and the psychical, appears to be vanishing, 
while our idea of "life" is undergoing revision, and new light is 
being cast on the relation between the visible world of matter and the 
invisible world of ether. Speaking of certain problems of a research 
which till of late was derided by men of science, an American pro- 

»" If half of what is believed to have been experimentally proved is true, the 'miracle 
of radium' is the only term that can be used." — Professor Boys at British Association 
meeting held at Southport, 1903. 
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fessor 3 says: "What over fifteen years ago was deemed possible is 
today deemed probable, and tomorrow may be demonstrated;" and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, speaking a few years ago at a British Association 
meeting, said: "The barriers which separate the two worlds [spiritual 
and material] may gradually fall away, as many other barriers have 
done, and we shall arrive at a higher perception of the unity of 
nature." 

If, then, we employ the term "miracle" in its etymological sense 
as something wonderful or out of the line of ordinary experience, we 
certainly cannot, with Matthew Arnold, dogmatically affirm that 
"miracles never happen," since in that sense miracles may be per- 
formed any day by educated white men among savages. Nor, even 
if we define a miracle as a break in the continuity of natural process, 
can we on that account, with Strauss, reject the miraculous in an off- 
hand way. If a stalk of unripe corn were suddenly cut down by a 
sickle, or if a drowning man, who would infallibly have died if left 
to the continuity of natural process, were resuscitated and restored 
by a physician's skill, here would be a break in the process of natural 
development, although it is effected by the introduction of a new 
process which is still within the limits of the natural. 

No doubt the question remains: What is comprised within the 
limits of the natural ? As a matter of fact, nature and the natural 
are really generalizations from human experience. The succession 
of phenomena has been observed to proceed regularly in a certain 
order, and hence we generalize certain "laws of nature;" but there is 
no a priori necessity that certain phenomena should always follow 
certain others in a fixed order. Granted a new and adequate cause, 
there is no reason why an effect transcending ordinary experience 
should not occur. 

George Eliot declared that she had no difficulty in regard to the 
question of the possibility of miracles, but only as to that of the 
sufficiency of the testimony for them; and, on the ground of Theism, 
this is a truly rational position. Even many reverent New Testa- 
ment scholars, in view of the difficulties attending the latter question, 
not unnaturally adopt an attitude like this: Jesus Christ is himself 
the great marvel of history, and his teaching is so much greater than 

3A. E. Dolbear, in the preface to his book Matter, Ether and Motion. 
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any thaumaturgic acts that the question whether these actually 
occurred is a very subordinate one. 

Yet every believer in a special divine revelation through Christ 
must, in some sense, admit a miraculous element in his life. In the 
wider sense all nature is revelation, and, for those who can discern it, 
all her processes and phenomena are thrilling with the self-revealing 
activity of the immanent God; and thus any absolute distinction of 
natural and supernatural is excluded; and in the more special sense in 
which revelation applies to Jesus Christ and redemption, there is 
miracle, in the sense of special divine activity, not of a God "break- 
ing his own laws," but of a free personality revealing himself as he 
chooses this way or that. Rothe's position, that the idea of revela- 
tion involves that of miracle, is thus surely more rational and more 
profound than that of Schleiermacher, who held that miracles are not 
essential to faith. 

If we use the term "miracle" in the sense of an event which tran- 
scends ordinary human experience, we find a general unanimity 
among New Testament scholars in supposing that to a certain extent, 
and in a certain sense, miracles took place in New Testament times: 
Jesus was a healer, as well as a teacher of the Jews, and performed 
certain acts which the common people regarded as miraculous. Thus 
Pfleiderer calls him a wonder-worker, though he would limit the cases 
of healing to sufferers from nervous and mental ailments (N erven- und 
Geisteskranken). 4 The exact character, however, of Jesus' gift of heal- 
ing is regarded as doubtful — whether, for example, he possessed some 
mysterious personal magnetism or unusual will-power, or whether he 
may have somehow acquired the secret of certain rare medicaments. 
Even Strauss supposed that, among the crowd who applied to 
Jesus for healing, some genuine cures may have been performed 
through faith or confident expectation on the part of some nervous 
sufferers. 

Here we have something to start upon; for if the personality of 
Jesus was so unique that not only his teaching, but his healing acts, 
transcended ordinary experience, those who, like Rothe, confess that 
they have never found difficulty in accepting the gospel miracles as 
real and authentic, occupy a position differing only as to degree or 

■♦Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, p. 360. 
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extent, not kind, from that of those naturalistic scholars who admit 
that certain unusual phenomena probably did attend the agency of 
Jesus. 

I 

Our view of the amount of importance to be attached to this 
inquiry will depend very much on our general christological position. 
One great question of modern Christology has been in regard to how 
far, to use a somewhat paradoxical form of expression, Christ and 
Christianity can be separated; how far faith centers in and rests upon 
his person; or whether, on the contrary, as Lessing put it, Christian 
faith should be a believing as Jesus believed rather than a believing 
in himself; or how far a knowledge of his historical person is necessary 
apart from a knowledge of the ideas to whose dissemination his life 
was devoted. 

The tendency both of the Kantian rationalism and of the Hegelian 
idealism has been to lay stress on the ideas of Jesus rather than on 
his historical person. Schleiermacher, on the other hand, set the 
person of Christ, whose mediation was exercised in a mystical way, 
at the center of the Christian system. More recently Harnack, in 
his Essence of Christianity, has laid stress on the teaching of Jesus 
rather than on his personality: no doubt it was through his person that 
the revelation of God came; but in his message there is no doctrine 
of himself; not he himself, but the Father, is the object of faith. 

In connection with the question how far some authentication of the 
miraculous incidents of the life of Jesus is necessary for faith, the 
controversy recently carried on by Professor M. Kahler 5 with Bey- 
schlag, Hermann, and O. Ritschl claims some attention. 

Kahler and Hermann agree in maintaining that, since religious 
convictions and faith are not based on a historical judgment, they 
require a sphere which is free from controversy; but whereas the 
latter supposes that such a sphere can be delimited by establishing a 
certain nucleus of reliable fact in the records of the acts and teaching 
of Jesus, the former holds that, since the apostles were preachers 
rather than historians, Christian faith is not founded on historically 
verifiable facts in regard to Jesus, but on such a mental picture of the 

s See his Der sogenannte historische Jesus una der geschichtliche, biblische Christus, 
and other publications. 
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Christ, as preached by the apostles, orally or by writings, that men 
can know him sufficiently to attach themselves to him as his disciples, 
and have their lives thereby influenced and transformed. The con- 
ception of Christ which filled the mind of the apostles is communicated 
to men, not through an artistic historical composition of the materials 
contained in the gospels, since these are subject to controversy, and 
not by the methods of the historian, but rather by those of the preacher. 
Though we cannot now with perfect certainty get at the historical 
Jesus, we can reach the living Christ as preached by the apostles. 

Somewhat similar to this is the view expressed by Professor 
Percy Gardner, in his work Exploratio Evangelica. His idea of 
the gospel narratives corresponds to that expressed by A. Bauer, 
in his Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, in regard to the his- 
torical writings of antiquity in general. Bauer says : 

None of the ancient writers intended simply to describe real life or actual 
personalities; this would have seemed to them a breach of the laws of art. Even 
the historians did not set in the first place the establishment of the naked truth, 
but the production of a certain effect upon the readers. Thus at the best they 
have presented to us pictures of individuals exalted into types; often they have 
merely set up examples with a view to moral edification and warning. 

According to Gardner, the great abiding reality is moral character, 
and the production of it is the main thing for which the world and 
the whole changeful scenery of phenomenal fact in the world exist; 
and hence the great ideas which influence the will, and so affect the 
formation of character, are far more important than phenomenal facts. 
Hence also the apostles and writers of the gospels addressed them- 
selves to the will rather than the intellect, and set forth the ideas 
represented and promulgated by Jesus, laying less stress upon literal 
accuracy as to the facts. Therefore, in inquiring into the authenticity 
of the gospel narratives, we require always to make allowance for the 
subjective purpose and bias of the writers. 

Now, in briefly reviewing such theories, we can, in the first place, 
admit the value of the distinction, suggested by Kahler, between the 
apostles as preachers and as historians. What was required of them 
was such a representation of the person, mission, and teaching of 
their Master as was adequate for the purpose; and it was surely not 
essential that, on the more external and intellectual side, every detail 
should be capable of standing microscopic investigation by a scien- 
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tific examiner. Their vocation was to be witnesses for Christ — 
eveade fioi fidprvpe? (Acts 1:8) — and as such their essential quali- 
fications were sympathetic insight corresponding to the inward enlight- 
enment of the divine Spirit, moral integrity or truthfulness, and suffi- 
cient intelligence. The testimony of plain men of sterling moral 
uprightness, given in a law court, may not be at all affected in value, 
in regard to the real question under examination and judgment, 
although certain nonessential details, narrated in the language, and 
according to the ideas, of the common people, might not be accurately 
expressed according to modern scientific ideas of accuracy. 

Again, for the purposes of Christian faith it is certainly not essential 
that every detail of the gospel history should be scientifically authen- 
ticated. That faith, indeed, is no blind acceptance of unverifiable 
details; it depends upon revelation coming through the medium of 
facts whose investigation it welcomes; but it does not require to wait 
till such scientific inquiry has been thoroughly carried out. It 
resembles in this respect the next most sacred thing we know, the 
loving confidence of a child in a worthy father or mother. That 
confidence is not independent of fact; its ground lies in the revelation 
of the character of the parent through fact in numberless ways; but it 
does not begin only after every fact has been thoroughly examined 
and sifted. Though it is a well-grounded and rational confidence, 
much in the life of that parent may remain unknown and unexplained 
to the child. In order to a sufficient knowledge of, and trust in, a 
father's character, a son does not require to interview the confidential 
legal adviser of the latter and ascertain exactly how his affairs stand 
and what is the precise state of his bank account. 

Christian faith, which centers* in Christ's person, is founded on 
facts interpreted through spiritual insight, and those facts are open 
to reverent investigation; but a faith that could begin only after his- 
torical and literary criticism had said its final word about the gospels 
would certainly not be Christian faith. 

This, however, does not at all imply that historical criticism has 
no important function here, nor that the gospel narratives do not 
possess general historical reliability. The idea of the impossibility of 
trusting the general accuracy of any ancient historical narrative is 
certainly an exaggeration on the part of A. Bauer, especially in the 
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case of historians — such as Xenophon in his Anabasis, Thucydides 
in his History, and Julius Caesar in his Commentaries — who wrote of 
events which happened either in, or near to, their own time. Even 
a Jewish writer like Josephus, though not a character of the very- 
loftiest human type, can be trusted to give a sufficiently exact and 
graphic account of events which happened in his own time, and his 
ideal of what such a history should be does not fall conspicuously 
short of the most modern one. He says: 

The principal scope that authors ought to aim at, above all the rest, is to speak 
accurately, and to speak truly, for the satisfaction of those that are otherwise 
unacquainted with such transactions, and obliged to believe what these authors 
inform them of. 6 

And in his treatise against Apion, speaking especially of his book on 
the Wars of the Jews, in all whose transactions he claims to have been 
personally concerned, he says: 

I was so well assured of the truth of what I related that I first of all appealed 
to those that had the supreme command in that war, Vespasian and Titus, as 
witnesses for me, for to them I presented these books, and after them to many 
of the Romans who had been in the war. 7 

The case of Josephus is peculiarly relevant to the present discussion, 
because, as a writer, he was essentially on the footing on which most 
of those who were concerned in writing the gospels are supposed to 
have stood : he was thoroughly a Jew, intellectually as well as nation- 
ally, for he had acquired Greek only for the purpose of writing his 
history with some assistance from others. Nor do we find him, unable 
to write the story of his people and time without mixing contemporary 
events with miraculous details. .Although he had a belief in pro- 
phetic visions, his narrative is singularly free from a supernatural 
element. He believed, no doubt, in the supernatural virtues of the 
baaras plant in expelling demons from those who were alleged to have 
been possessed by them; but, in regard to this, his testimony is cer- 
tainly true as to the beliefs of his contemporaries. 8 When, in another 
place, we find him describing the exorcism of a demon by Eleazar, a 
Jew, in the presence of Vespasian, of which he was a personal witness, 9 
we need not doubt that he was veraciously narrating a real incident, 
whatever may have been its true explanation. 

s Josephus, Antiquities, XIV, i, 1. 8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, VII, vi, 3. 

'Josephus, Against Apion, I, 9. s>Josephus, Antiquities, VIII, ii, 5. 
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Whoever we may suppose to have been the persons principally con- 
cerned in writing the gospels, we cannot presume that they were more 
oriental in their ideas than was Josephus, or that they were less ca- 
pable than he of narrating facts exactly as they occurred. Nay, we 
find that their ideal of history was quite as high as that of the Jewish 
historian, and, to judge from the preface of the gospel of Luke, it did 
not materially differ from that of modern times. It was not indeed, 
in their opinion, necessary that the authors of the gospels should 
themselves have witnessed the events described — it is not so required 
in a modern historian — but whoever undertook to write the history of 
the ministry of Jesus required to proceed upon apostolic authority, in 
other words, to write according to the accounts delivered by those who 
from the first had been eyewitnesses and associates in the matter or the 
events described: «a#&><? irapeSocrav tj/juv 61 air' a,px*fc avrdirrai icai 
vTrrjperai yiv6fievoi tov Xoyov. The work of the authors in question 
was mainly that of compiling and arranging (avardgao-Ocu) the material 
thus apostolically attested and handed down to them. 

This description of the apostles as eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the gospel history — for that is the particular force of tov Xoyov in the 
quotation — is of the utmost importance when conjoined with that 
sense of responsibility which, judging from the epistles which have 
come down to us under their name, is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the apostolic character. Not only could they attest the 
events from their own ocular observation, but they had been officially 
appointed ministers to convey the account of them to others, and it 
was evidently their chief preoccupation at the close of their career to 
pass on this sacred trust to faithful successors. 

When stress is laid upon the credulity of the epoch in which the 
gospel narratives were written and compiled, and upon the idea that 
their compilers, being ignorant of the methods of the modern his- 
torian, were ready, like the mediaeval hagiographers, to pick up, in an 
irresponsible way, any floating legend that came to hand and seemed 
to suit their purpose, it is only fair to point out a consideration that 
has been too little emphasized. Whatever lack of historical and 
literary talent may have existed in the early Christian communities, 
the most intelligent and leading men among them held an ideal in 
regard to what the accredited gospel narratives ought to be which 
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formed no despicable substitute for such a talent. I refer to their 
sense of responsibility in possessing that "gospel" which it was their 
lofty vocation to impart in its purity to others, and which in their 
estimation evidently partook mainly of the character of a narrative of 
the sayings and acts of Jesus. They felt that a sacred charge had 
been intrusted to them, which they were bound to perform and hand 
on unalloyed to the new generations (cf. 2 Peter 1:15, 16; 1 Tim. 
1:18; 4:13, 14,20; 2 Tim. 2:2). We cannot read the impassioned 
appeals of the aged Paul to Timothy without the conviction that 
anxiety as to the due transmission, to fit and worthy hands, of this 
sacred trust was one of the main objects that had prompted the writ- 
ing of his two epistles to Timothy. For example, in the second 
epistle he says of the gospel, " that good deposit (Trapafftf/ci)) which was 
committed unto thee guard through the Holy Ghost which dwelleth 
in us." One of the great prepossessions of the apostles in view of 
passing from the arena of their earthly labors was evidently the trans- 
mission, to the hands of capable and worthy leaders, of the gospel 
in unimpaired purity. "The things which thou hast heard from me 
among many witnesses," writes Paul to Timothy (2 Tim. 2:2), "the 
same commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to teach others 
also." "Yea," says Peter (2 Pet. 1:15), "I will give diligence, or 
take careful precaution, that at all times ye may be able after my 
decease to call these things [the truths contained in his evangel] to 
remembrance." If objection is raised to the validity of such a citation 
on the ground that the authorship of this epistle is controverted, we 
can presume at least that the author wrote in the spirit of Peter and 
his fellow-apostles. Evidently the time of the passing away of the 
apostles was that at which the gospel accounts would be definitely 
and authoritatively committed to writing. The ipsissima verba of 
those accounts which, from so frequent repetition in the mouths of the 
several apostles, had gradually concreted into a rigid, unvarying form, 
were considered of the highest importance: "Hold fast the pattern of 
sound words which thou hast heard from me," writes Paul to Timothy 
(2 Tim. 1 : 10). 

Although this consideration cannot be regarded as conclusive in 
itself, or as enabling us to dispense with the investigation of the char- 
acter of the gospel narratives, it is important that it should not be 
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lost sight of in the course of any inquiry which may be undertaken 
into the historical character of the gospel narratives. 

II 

At the outset of any inquiry into the historicity of the gospel nar- 
ratives, we are confronted by the miraculous incidents recorded in them. 
It is certain that popular tradition tended, in ancient and mediaeval 
times, to develop legendary and mythical details around the lives of men 
whose personality was of an uncommon kind, such as the saints, and 
even the learned men, such as the Michael Scotts and Doctors Faustus, 
of the Middle Ages; and, further, it is certain that any ordinary pro- 
fessedly historical document is gravely compromised in so far as it 
exhibits miraculous features. 

Our purpose in this section is to glance at certain miracle- 
narratives which have been regarded as analogous to, and tending to 
discredit, the gospel narratives, in order to consider how far such a 
comparison is valid, and to inquire whether the synoptic gospels do 
not exhibit features which put them in a class altogether by themselves. 

i. I begin with a brief glance at a document which has caused 
considerable stir in ancient and modern times in the line of such 
a comparison as that to which I have alluded; I mean the curi- 
ous treatise on the Life of Apottonius of Tyana, written at Rome 
about 230 A. D., or a hundred and forty years after the death of that 
magician, by the Greek rhetorician Philostratus. This book has 
been held to stand on a like footing with the gospel narratives for 
various reasons : Apollonius was a contemporary of Jesus, a philoso- 
pher, and an alleged moral reformer and miracle-worker, who is said 
by his biographer to have led a frugal, self-denying life of devotion to 
truth and wisdom. 

Philostratus professedly founds, among other obscure sources, on 
a very questionable narrative written by Damis the Ninevite, which 
had been handed down to a relative of the latter, and had come into 
the hand of the empress Julia, who finally delivered it to Philostratus. 
It is clear enough that either this Damis was a rival of the famous 
Baron Munchhausen or, what is most probable, that large portions, if 
not the whole, of the professed biography, are fiction, pure and simple, 
on the part of the Greek author. Take for example the extensive por- 
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tions relating to the pretended journeys of Apollonius to Babylon, India, 
and Ethiopia. Both in Babylon and India he hobnobs familiarly with 
kings, who in each case talk philosophy with him in excellent Greek. 
He and Damis pass on camels over the Caucasus to India, and return 
from it over that part of the Caucasus bordering on the Red Sea; and, 
when across it on the return journey, are still in India and within 
sight of the plain of the Ganges. Here they reach the stronghold of 
the Wise Men, a veritable enchanted castle, and are received with 
hospitality by the sages, who of course all speak good Greek. Among 
the many marvels of the place is one which casts in the shade the 
greatest of modern inventions, in the shape of a couple of magic 
barrels, one of which, when opened in time of drought, sends forth 
abundance of rain-producing clouds, and, when the rain becomes 
excessive, the other is opened and sends forth a strong wind which 
blows away the clouds. 

Only two more of the miracles of this book need be cited, the first 
being the expulsion of the plague which had been raging at Ephesus. 
Apollonius, having called all the male citizens to the market-place, 
pointed out to them a ragged mendicant whom he ordered them to 
stone. In course of the onslaught the old man was transformed into 
a rabid dog, by whose death the plague was arrested. At another 
time the sage had a midnight interview on the plain of Troy with the 
shade of Achilles, and discussed with him the events of the Trojan 
war. Helen, he asserted, had not been in Troy at all, but in Egypt; 
but, on finding this out, the Greek leaders continued the war all the 
same. The shade of the renowned warrior was five cubits high to 
begin with — a pretty respectable height surely; but he speedily grew 
till he reached the height of twelve cubits. 

2. The character of the miracle legends in the apocryphal gospels 
and kindred literature is sufficiently well known, and I shall not here 
enter into their details. Some of these display a weird power of 
imagination, as in the story of the Descent to Hades, with its Miltonic 
dialogue between Satan and Hades, and as in the history of the cross, 
which is said to have been made out of the wood of a tree which grew 
from a branch of the Tree of Life planted by Seth, and which was 
safely kept till the time of Solomon and the queen of Sheba, the 
former of whom buried it near the pool of Bethesda. Much of these 
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bizarre creations are exactly in the spirit of the Arabian Nights; 
though often, as in the Gospel of the Infancy, the details degenerate 
into pure childishness. 

Before dismissing these narratives it is enough to indicate that they 
entirely fail in regard to the test I purpose to apply to the other 
miracle-narratives, viz., how far, as biography, they contribute to any 
dear conception 0} the central personality. In this respect they give 
but a poor reflection of the unique and consistent character delineated 
in the authorized gospels. 

3. From the mediceval hagiology we gather plenty of instances 
where popular legends have been adopted in an uncritical, credulous 
spirit by the biographers of particular saints. Those writers were 
frequently personal disciples of their hero, or members of the same 
monkish order; and, in glorifying their subject, they were enhancing 
the reputation of their order or community; and since in those ages 
miracles were considered an essential feature of saintship, there was 
a temptation to accept without critical inquiry, from popular tradition, 
whatever legends appeared to attest the superhuman power or faith 
of the saint. Somewhat analogous to this, it has been held, was the 
origin of the gospel miracles. Here also was a case in which marvels 
were expected; the methods of the modern historian, some suppose, 
were unknown; and a certain interval of time had elapsed so as to 
allow some legendary or mythical element to spring up. 

As a rule, the miraculous element is exhibited in these mediaeval 
biographies of saints very much in proportion to the interval of time 
between the events and the date of writing. Thus in the life of 
Martin of Tours, written not very long after his death by his disciple 
Sulpitius Severus, we find supernatural machinery of very limited 
amount and of a kind little affecting our belief in the general trust- 
worthiness of the narrative. This legendary matter refers mainly to 
cases of angelic aid, given in answer to prayer, in overthrowing pagan 
temples and hewing down sacred trees, as well as in contending with 
heathen priests and demons. Even though an angel is alleged to have 
once succored the saint, visibly armed with spear and shield, such cases 
are easily explained by Martin's pious and figurative ascription of his 
success to divine help in answer to prayer. 

When a long interval of time separates the biographer from the 
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events narrated, the miraculous details become more pronounced and 
less easily explicable on natural grounds. Thus the monkish chron- 
icler Ailred, writing several centuries after the death of Ninian, can 
accept the story of how that saint and a traveling companion, when over- 
taken by a fall of rain, sat down comfortably under an arch of dry 
air "impervious to rain as a solid arch of stone," and, as they read 
their Psalters with the rain falling in torrents beside them, " an unlaw- 
ful thought" momentarily arose in the mind of the saint, and then 
the rain poured down without hindrance. 

Few such treatises, however, lend themselves more to the pur- 
pose of a comparison with the miracle-narratives of the gospels than 
the account of the miraculous acts and prophecies of St. Columba, 
written by his successor Adamnan. The conditions under which the 
gospel narratives are held by many critics to have grown and been 
compiled coincide in a good many ways with those under which 
Adamnan composed his work. Columba was the first abbot of Iona, 
563-597 A. D., and Adamnan was the ninth abbot, 679-704 A. D. ; 
therefore at the time when the Vita Sancti Columbae was written we 
may suppose that somewhere about a century had elapsed since the 
death of the saint. The writer would draw his material mainly from 
oral tradition, but tradition handed down in the circumscribed, 
though highly credulous, circle of the Iona monk fraternity, who 
would carefully cherish every legend and rumor which enhanced the 
reputation of their founder. Though the writer was actuated by a 
manifest desire to glorify his predecessor, and though he was of a 
simple, superstitious cast of mind, his work was probably in no degree 
the result of pure invention on his part, but rather of diligent, pains- 
taking collection and compilation. He gives more than one hundred 
and twenty examples of the marvels related of Columba, the first 
part of his book being devoted to the prophecies, the second to the 
miracles, and the third to the angelic visions connected with his hero. 
In examining the alleged miracles of Columba we find that, as in 
the case of those ascribed to Martin of Tours, many of them can be 
so far explained in a natural way. A typical specimen is the account 
of the young man who, while engaged in milking the cows belonging to 
the monastery, had omitted the usual pious formula employed to 
exorcise demons and prevent the milk from becoming sour. Having 
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bethought himself of this culpable omission, the youth came to the 
abbot confessing his error and beseeching him to bless the pail. This 
done, the lad, probably with trembling fingers, lifted the lid of the 
pail, whereupon half the milk was suddenly spilled — an accident 
which the credulous biographer ascribes to the way in which the exor- 
cised demon revenged himself for being compelled to abandon the 
pail. 

Storms are miraculously calmed at the prayer of the saint, and, 
even after his death, by laying his books and clothing on the altar; 
books written by him are found dry and unharmed after having lain 
a considerable time under water; a piece of rock salt which he had 
blessed and given as a remedy for inflammation of the eyes is found 
miraculously preserved when the house it was in had been destroyed 
by fire; a well springs out of a rock at the prayer of Columba when 
water was needed for the baptism of an infant; and future events are 
predicted and incidents happening at a great distance are correctly 
described by him. Once a companion of the holy man, while swimming 
across the river Ness to fetch a ferry-boat, is assailed by a marine 
monster which "rushed up from the bottom of the stream with a loud 
roar and open mouth," but, the saint having made the sign of the 
cross and called on God, the fierce beast fled back to its lair "as if 
drawn by cords." We find one curious parallel to certain of the 
folk-lore tales of northern peoples, whose effect depends on repetition, 
in the case of the poor man who was supplied by Columba with a 
sharp stake, which he fixed in the ground, and then every morning 
found a deer impaled upon it. Urged, however, by his timorous wife, 
the man lays the stake at night by the wall of his house, and the 
watch-dog is impaled on it; next it is placed in a pool of a neighbor- 
ing river, and a salmon is caught on it; once more it is removed and 
fixed on the roof, and a crow is killed on it; and finally, at the wife's 
instigation, the poor man chops it in pieces, when the couple are 
reduced to beggary. 

These examples, culled almost at random from the pages of 
Adamnan, will be sufficient to show the general quality of the legends 
recorded by him, and to indicate the kind of atmosphere in which 
they must have sprung up. They are here given only as samples of 
what we gather from a thorough study of the kind of writings referred 
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to; but the question remains, how far such writings ought to be used 
as a criterion for a judgment regarding the miracle-element in the 
gospels. For various reasons we cannot regard them as furnishing 
any such criterion. 

First, the gospel miracles as a whole are of a loftier stamp than, 
and breathe a different atmosphere from, the sort of miracles we have 
been considering, puerile as these usually are and contributing to no 
elevated purpose. The latter are in this respect comparable to many of 
the alleged communications from the spirit world which have been 
so much under investigation during recent years. Did these answer 
any serious purpose, were they connected with any important mes- 
sage, or did they give any startling revelation of the life beyond the 
grave, we might be disposed to yield them earnest attention. 

When we consider not only how epoch-making, but how world- 
transforming, was the message and mission of Jesus, we cannot deny 
that unusual works accompanying it would have been in accordance 
with the fitness of things. The great purpose of setting up the king- 
dom of light on earth, which is the central aim of the teaching of 
Jesus, is equally manifest in his acts, which form a practical com- 
mentary to the teaching, each miracle contributing to a revelation of 
his character and to the establishment of his spiritual kingdom. 

Another important consideration here is that the features of the 
character of particular saints, as delineated by different hagiologists, 
are apt to be definite or otherwise in proportion to the interval of time 
that has elapsed between the date of the events and their written 
record. Thus in the life of Ninian, written by Ailred six hundred 
years or so after the death of the saint, it is not a flesh-and-blood 
personality we meet, but only a pale phantom. On the other hand, 
from the biography of Martin of Tours, written not many years after 
his death, by his disciple Sulpitius Severus, we derive a much more 
definite idea of a striking and picturesque figure — a little ascetic 
Pannonian monk, clad in an old dusty stole, living, now as a root-fed 
hermit on a lonely isle, now among barbarians in Gallic forests, and 
anon commanding respect at the imperial court; a man of simple, 
frugal habits, who would black his servant's shoes and divide his 
cloak on a winter night to clothe a beggar, and, even after he had 
been compelled by the enthusiastic populace to assume the episcopal 
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office, living simply in a "prophet's chamber" beside the church, yet 
magnifying his office and handing the communion cup, after he had 
first drunk of it himself, to his presbyter, before giving it to the tyran- 
ranical emperor Maximus; and undaunted in courage and faith, sway- 
ing by sheer moral force his large monastic community of princes, 
lords, and commoners alike, who gathered to him on the banks of the 
Loire. 

Compared with this, the character of Columba, gathered from the 
narratives of Adamnan written a hundred years or so after the events, 
is very indefinite in outline. The character of Apollonius, as depicted 
by Philostratus after an interval of a hundred and forty years, is a 
little more definite; yet it is not much more than an ideal type of a 
Greek philospher of a certain school — ascetic, shrewd, devoted to 
philosophy, and looking down from a superior height on the unin- 
itiated, opposed to tyranny and moral evil, yet cracking jests at the 
tables of luxurious kings. 

In the synoptical narratives we have the portraiture of a real and 
original human personality, into whose inner depths we get far pro- 
founder glimpses than in the case of Martin of Tours. We get far 
nearer to Jesus: we see him at one time looking around with indig- 
nation in the synagogue of Capernaum, being grieved for the hard- 
ness of their hearts; and again rejoicing in spirit at good news; 
anon moved with compassion at the sight of the widow following 
the bier of her only son; and finally with his spirit overclouded with 
sorrow even unto death. He takes a kindly interest in the children, 
even watching them at their games in the market-place; he looks 
on nature with a genial, observant eye, and records in his sayings 
a great variety of its aspects. He regards the manifold pursuits 
and customs of his fellow-men with shrewd inspection, portraying in 
his parables scenes of every-day life; the wiles of a dishonest stew- 
ard; the different receptions given to a returned prodigal by a father 
and a selfish elder brother; the Rembrandtesque details of a Jewish 
marriage ceremony at night with lamps and attendant virgins, and 
numerous other scenes. 

The character of Jesus is strikingly original as well as definite. 
Manly strength and womanly sympathy, self-control and the reticence 
of a strong character who can keep his own counsel, are among its 
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features. He refuses to be hurried in his purpose by his impatient 
friends; he withdraws from the fickle enthusiasm of the multitude 
who acclaim him as king; and he answers no word in self-defense at 
the bar of Pilate. He admires the grit, as one might say, of the Syro- 
phcenician woman's faith; for he was himself a hero and he taught his 
disciples to be heroes, warning them beforehand of coming tribula- 
tion and persecution, and claiming their personal devotion and the 
renunciation of everything for himself and his cause. 

Jesus was the greatest of idealists, yet he was most eminently prac- 
tical. He brings everything to the test of experience. "By their 
fruits ye shall know them." He differs from a Plato or a Seneca by 
not only proclaiming a lofty standard of morals, .but also by giving it 
living power to elevate the lives of the, common people. No other 
teacher has had such mighty influence in molding the lives and des- 
tinies of men and nations, and in setting up "the kingdom of God" on 
earth. A mere phantom or creation of the imagination of certain 
credulous Jewish mystics and theosophists cannot account for such 
effects. Beyond question the historical Jesus was himself far more 
remarkable than any of the miracles ascribed to him. Yet it cannot 
be said that those miracles were unworthy of himself or his mission. 

In contrast to the generally childish character of the miracles 
ascribed to mediaeval saints, which do not reveal a lofty moral pur- 
pose, his miracles were aq/ieia of a great and unique personality and 
mission. Matthew Arnold was right in saying that no amount of 
thaumaturgy can make truth any truer; but a thaumaturgy that takes 
the form of ceaseless beneficent activity in helping mankind and heal- 
ing their bodily and spiritual maladies is at least fitted to extort from 
thoughtful spectators the question, "What manner of man is this ?" 
and to lead them to deeper inquiry into his person, doctrine, and 
mission. It was in this way that Jesus himself set value upon the 
miracles. We know from his rejection of the appeal of the Pharisees 
to show them an external sign that he did not use the miracles as 
external, and in themselves sufficient, proofs of his messiahship; yet 
those miracles, especially in their moral aspect, were claimed by him — 
for example, in replying to John Baptist's message from prison — as 
signs that the kingdom of God was beginning through him to be set up. 

We must conclude, from an examination of the mediaeval miracle 
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narratives, that the miraculous element requires some time for growth 
and will be prominent in proportion to the time which has elapsed 
since the date of the alleged events; but at the same time, pari passu 
with such lapse of time and such prominence of the miraculous features, 
there will be an indefiniteness of outline in the character of the miracle- 
worker. How, then, do we explain the fact that the gospel narratives, 
which contain such profusion of miracle-incidents, depict a character 
so definite and powerful in its influence that men of high intellectual 
rank have declared that they had a profounder and more real acquaint- 
ance with Jesus Christ than with any of their contemporaries, and that 
the lives of men who cultivate acquaintance with him through the 
gospels are being thereby elevated and transformed ? 

Ill 

Keeping in view that unique character of the gospels which differ- 
entiates them from the mediaeval miracle biographies, I proceed to 
inquire how far it may be possible scientifically to authenticate any 
of the gospel miracles. The reality of a gift of miracle-working in the 
apostolic church, and a fortiori in the case of Jesus himself in whose 
name his disciples wrought miracles, has contemporary attestation in 
the epistles of Paul and James; 10 but there are facts of our own time 
which also go to the authentication of one prominent class of the gospel 
miracles, viz., those which refer to cases of demonic possession. 

These cases have been ascribed to some form of physical or psy- 
chical malady, such as hysteria, epilepsy, or mania. The old oriental 
ideas, originating in early Babylonian, or still more primitive, times, 
attributed all diseases, and specially nervous maladies, to the influence 
of demons, and the state of the time in Palestine at the Christian era is 
alleged to have been such as to cause nervous diseases to be specially 
prevalent. 11 But while it is undeniable that such nervous diseases 
exhibit some features of resemblance to the cases of demonic posses- 
sion, as described in the gospels, there is trustworthy evidence to 
prove that certain physical and psychical phenomena exactly cor- 
responding to the descriptions given in the gospels are witnessed in 
certain parts of the world in our own day — cases which able European 

IO Cf. Beyschlag, Das Leben Jesu, Vol. I, p. 280. 
"A. Reville, Jisus de Nazareth, Vol. II, pp. 76 f. 
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and American physicians are unable to classify under the head of 
any known disease. 

Evidently physicians of competent scientific attainments, rather 
than theologians, have the best right to speak on this subject, and 
I may refer in passing to a volume which appeared not long ago, 
entitled Demonic Possession in the New Testament, 1 * by a writer 
who appears to have a combination of qualifications entitling him to be 
heard on this question. This writer maintains the position that the 
problem of demonic possession has not yet been settled, and while 
admitting that the symptoms which have led so many writers to iden- 
tify demonic possession with nervous diseases, betoken, on the whole, 
that there are external points of similarity in the two classes of cases, 
he holds that there is one symptom of an essential kind which has 
been overlooked, viz., the recognition of Jesus on the part of the 
demoniacs, and, we may add, the violent antipathy they exhibit to his 
name. Of the instances which I now proceed to cite from various 
authentic sources, the first class are given, not as cases which have 
been subjected to definite medical examination, but as a speeimen 
of what persons of educated intelligence declare to be quite different 
from ordinary nervous troubles and to resemble the cases of possession 
described in the New Testament. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, a well-known preacher and author in London, 
during a visit to Esthonia in Russia, having met there the Baron 
von Uxekull, a well-known philanthropist of that country, found 
the latter to be a firm believer in the existence of cases of demonic 
possession among certain of the country people. 13 One character- 
istic of these cases communicated by the baron was the violent 
antipathy shown by the patients toward religion, and especially 
toward God and Jesus Christ. One man, having been asked by the 
baron to kneel in prayer and repeat the words after him, complied 
until he came to the name of Jesus, which he obstinately refused to 
repeat. When urged to do so, he made a great effort, and at length, 
uttering the word, he fell to the ground with a scream. The baron 
commanded the evil spirit to come out, which it apparently did, leav- 

Ia W. Menzies Alexander, Demonic Possession in the New Testament. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 

^Article by F. B. Meyer in The Christian, March 6, 1902. 
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ing the man exhausted, but well. On another occasion Count 
Pashkoff, with some others, prayed for four hours with a man who 
was said to be possessed with an evil spirit, and who all the while 
was mocking them and saying that their efforts were useless, and 
that there was not one demon only in possession but many. Finally, 
when in despair, the count said, "Lord Jesus, we have no power at 
all to drive out this spirit; do thou do it!" there was an evident going 
forth of some evil influence, and the man became subdued and quiet. 

Such cases, although many of them are said to occur in that part 
of Russia, if standing by themselves, may not be held to establish 
definitely the fact of modern instances of possession by evil spirits; 
but we find much stronger, because medically examined and attested, 
cases from another part of the world. So far as my own experience 
goes, any European or American missionary who has lived in China, 
if questioned on the subject, will unhesitatingly declare his or her 
belief in demonic possession. There are certain phenomena occurring 
among the Chinese which are perfectly well authenticated, and which 
appear to be distinct from ordinary forms of physical and mental 
disease. The Chinese themselves call such cases nsieh ping, or dis- 
eases of evil spirits. They have distinct names for true insanity, as 
well as for hysteria, catalepsy, and other forms of mental disease, and 
they draw the line quite distinctly between these and what both 
heathen and Christians invariably call "possession by evil spirits." 

In regard to these Chinese cases we have the advantage of being 
able to produce the opinion of competent medical men. Thus, among 
others, Dr. Dudgeon, late of Pekin, a man of high ability and attain- 
ments, who was personally known to me, and Dr. Howard Taylor, 
agree in regarding such cases as distinct from any known physical or 
mental disease. The former, commenting on a particular case, says: 

This was evidently not epilepsy, nor hysteria, nor delirium like delirium 
tremens; nor catalepsy, nor insanity, nor chorea. What was it ? His outward 
symptoms, when he presented himself, suggested the last-named affection. Every 
minute he cried out, and his body, but especially his head, was shaken convul- 
sively. We tried the effect of nervine sedatives, but with no benefit. As the man 
knew nothing of the religion of Jesus, we did not attempt the biblical method 
of casting out devils. Had we such a case again, I should be inclined, from the 
success reported by the Rev. Dr. Nevins, of Che-foo, to try the scriptural plan. 

Miss Gordon Cumming, who took pains to collect trustworthy 
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evidence from competent witnesses, chiefly missionaries who are 
accustomed to deal with the Chinese common people at close quarters, 
gives the results of her inquiries in her interesting book, Wanderings 
in China (Vol. I, pp. 238-46): 

The symptoms are so precisely those which were thus described in biblical 
days that foreigners, after vainly seeking to express the condition of the victim, 
are fain to accept the Chinese solution. They find a being, apparently mad, 
foaming at the mouth, tearing off every shred of raiment and wildly appealing 
to God to let her (or him) alone. 

After mentioning that Taoist and Buddhist priests have special cere- 
monies of exorcism by which it is sought to expel the spirits, although 
their success is uncertain, she proceeds : 

In a considerable number of cases such as these, the native Christians have 
been appealed to by their heathen neighbors to see whether they could do anything 
to help them; and these, remembering how of old those who had faith in the 
Master were enabled to "cast out the spirits by his word and to heal all that were 
sick," have sought to follow in their wake and, taking up their position beside 
him who was grievously tormented with a devil, have there wrestled in prayer 
with passionate earnestness, pleading that the true God would reveal his power 
in the presence of the heathen, and concluding with the apostolic words, "In the 
name of Jesus Christ, I command thee to come out." Again and again their 
prayer has been granted; the wild tempest has been allayed, and the sufferer 
lulled to a condition of deep peace, whence, after a while, he has arisen to go 
forth, clothed "and in his right mind," to tell his heathen brethren of the mar- 
velous way in which he has been cured. 

This writer proceeds to draw a parallel between the story of the 
man out of whom the legion of devils was cast (Matt. 15:22-31; 
Mark 5:15-20) and a particular case brought under her notice in 
China. 

This is precisely the story of at least one of the Bible women near Foo-Chow. 
She had been long known to her neighbors as being "possessed of devils," and 
when the Christians found her, she was foaming at the mouth, wildly tearing 
off her clothes and struggling against one whom she addressed as "the Holy One" 
(a title she could never have heard used in the sense it conveys to us). The 
simple earnest prayers, that were offered on her behalf prevailed: she not only 
was "healed," but came to seek instruction at the mission and to pray that she 
might be baptized. She there remained till she had succeeded in learning to 
read, and then would stay no longer, for she said she must return to teach in her 
own village. Though very poor, she refused to accept of any salary, for she said: 
"The people will listen and believe when they see that I do not do it for gain." 
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One remarkable case is also described in which a person possessed 
by what the Chinese call a "snake-demon" was brought to an Eng- 
lish doctor who, considering it an instance of pure hallucination — 
although seven members of the same family had died through pos- 
session by the snake-spirit — resolved to try the effect of a harmless 
deception. He had the man blindfolded and pretended to go through 
an operation for the extraction of the snake, and after removing the 
bandages, showed him a white snake drowned in a basin of water, 
which he gave the patient to believe had been his tormentor. The 
man, yielding faith to the deception, appeared for the moment relieved; 
but in a short time the distressing symptoms returned and he was as 
ill as before. 

Instances of a kindred character might be multiplied, and the 
inference appears to be perfectly warranted that in Palestine during 
early Christian times, as well as in certain parts of the world at the 
present day, pathological phenomena have occurred which are dis- 
tinct in character from any of the nervous diseases known to western 
physicians. 

Anyone who dogmatically declares that the New Testament 
explanation of those phenomena — viz., that they result from the 
presence and influence of invisible living agents — is a delusion, has 
very imperfectly learned that lesson of caution taught by recent sci- 
entific discoveries which was referred to at the beginning of this 
article. At one time the phenomena of the transmission of physical 
contagion were as great a mystery to medical science, and their real 
explanation was as little understood, as those of certain forms of 
moral and spiritual contagion and influence still are. For example, 
in the case of a vessel whose arrival at a certain remote island, after 
a long voyage during which there has been no sickness on board, 
has occasioned the outbreak of an epidemic on that island, medical 
men would at one time have scouted the idea of certain invisible 
living agencies — viz., microbes — being conveyed in that way from 
one part of the world to another. 

What has been rendered probable, if not absolutely certain, by the 
results of recent physical science is that behind this arena of visible 
and ponderable matter there is an "unseen universe" of ether, full 
of innumerable, complicated, and organized forms of energy in which 
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it is perfectly credible that beings of a suitable constitution and 
organization may exist and act; and it is further accepted by leading 
exponents of science that not only do all material questions run ulti- 
mately into ether questions, but the subtle and delicate constitution 
of the human nervous system in particular involves action and reaction 
between the visible and the invisible spheres. 

It is also of importance to indicate, in closing, that a whole set of 
phenomena connected with cases of healing, which have not yet been 
thoroughly explored by science, are on the same line as many of the 
gospel miracles. It would require a separate article to do anything 
like justice to this subject; but it is perfectly certain, for example, 
that certain individuals in different ages have possessed some obscure 
power — call it physical-magnetic, spiritual, or what we may — whereby 
cures have been effected even at a distance, in ways quite unaccount- 
able on the ground of ordinary human experience. If any personality 
can be credited with the possession of such power, it is surely one of 
a stamp so unique and a moral influence so world-transforming as 
Jesus Christ. 



